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NARRATIVE. 








From an old Publication. 
HISTORY OF FANNY. 
An INTERESTING Story. 

I was born in the city of Amsterdam, in Hol- 
land. My father was a rich burgomaster in that 
city. He was a good man, and a member of the 
Reformed Church. In early life, I was instructed 
in the doctrines and duties of the scriptures. [ve- 
ry day my father spent an hour or more in hearing 
me read the Bible, and endeavoring to make me 
understand it. I liked this task very well for some 
time, but after my curiosity was satisfied my heart 
began to rebel against the truths he taught me. I 
tried every method to escape the hour appropriated 
for reading. Sometimes I pretended to be sick, 
sometimes I complained that my eyes were weak, 
at other times I remained at play out.of his sight 
till the time was gone. ‘Thus did I endeavor to ac- 
complish the ruin of my own soul by refusing to be 
acquainted with God. In a short time my father 
discovered my antipathy against his counsel, and 
obliged me to meet him regularly every day for 
reading and considering the Scriptures. Often, 
with tears in his eyes, did he beseech me to believe 
in Jesus, and obey his will. He used frequently to 
retire with me to his closet, and earnestly pray to 
Jesus to save my poor soul. IT often wept when he 
would say, ‘‘O Jesus! make my dear child Fanny 
a member of thy happy family. I love her dearly, 
but I can not change her heart. Do thou, O God, 
in mercy to her and me, give her a new heart, 
that she may believe in thy Son, and do thy will.” 

God tried the faith and patience of my affection- 
ate father; for I was turned twenty before I began 
to think seriously about my soul’s salvation. 

One evening I ate something for supper which 
kept me awake during the night. The history of 
my whole life came under my review. ‘The con- 
tinued concern of my father for my eternal happi- 
ness filled me with amazement; the grief I had 
given him by my stubborn hardness, pierced me to 
the heart. I called myself an ungrateful wretch. 
I resolved to read every book he directed me to, 
and to embrace every opportunity of conversing 
with him of divine things. About seven in the 
morning, I heard my father come out of his room ; 
I called for him to come to me, and told him what 
had passed in my mind during the night. I asked 
his forgiveness for my past conduct towards him, 
and begged him to continue his kind endeavors to 
instituct me. He expatiated on the danger of ne- 
glecting salvation, of my wilful ignorance and im- 
penitence. He told me what an evil and bitter 
thing sin was; what a precious Saviour God had 
provided for us. He recommended the amazing 
love and grace of the Saviour and exhorted me to 
believe in God’s testimony concerning him, to pray 
to him, &c. 

On this my father retired, and, no doubt, entered 
his closet to pray to his God, that my present im- 
pressions might have a happy issue. 

I now became very thoughtful; the consequen- 
ces of death occupied my whole attention. What 
shall I do to be saved? was the genuine language 
of my soul. When I saw some of my companions 
hurrying to plays, balls, &&c. it cut me to the heart. 
I lamented their ignorance, folly, and danger. This 
night, said I, it is possible their souls may be re- 
quired of them. Poor things: they have no father 
so kind and faithful to them, as to tell them of 
wrath to come, and the way to escape it. 

Thad often heard the Bible called the best book 
in the world. I never knew it to be so till now. I 


found it exactly the book my situation required. I 
ran to read as a hungry man to his meal. It now 
became the food of my soul. I was filled with rap- 
turous pleasure, when I read the love of the Fath- 
er, Son, and Holy Spirit. I was convinced by the 
word of God, that I could perform no works to en- 
title me to heaven. Indeed I discovered such 
wickedness in my heart, that my very best works 
were defective and defiled. This led me to see the 
necessity of the sufferings °...420 @udaced by Jesus 
Christ. I was convinced he had made an atone- 
ment for sin; and that this was my conviction or 
belief, I was conscious, and hence depended on the 
perfect obedience unto death of Jesus Christ, as 
the only foundation of my hope before God. 

One day [ called upon three young ladies, who 
had been my companions in the days of my folly. 
1 found them sitting in a room by themselves. 
They had just been conversing about the change 
which had taken place upon me, and regretting 
that my days of pleasure were gone. One of them 
was so honest as to tell me of this: they advised me 
to give up religion, because it would make me mel- 
ancholy and sad, and cause all the gay people to 
shun me. 

I inquired what they judged religion to be. They 
paused for some time, looked at each other, gave a 
smile, and replied, they did not know. Then, said 
I, I'll tell you: It is to know, love and serve our 
God and Creator. Is there any thing in that to 
make people melancholy 2? Be so good as to an- 
swer my question. Is loving and serving God cal- 
culated to make a person melancholy? They an- 
swered, No. Well, religion also consists in believ- 
ing that God forgiveth all our sins for the sake of 
his Son Jesus. Is that likely to make us melan- 
choly? No, we don't tinnk sivis. Is the hope that 
God is our friend, and that we are his, calculated 
to make us unhappy? No, surely not. You know 
that it is very natural to be afraid of death; it isa 
part of religion to be delivered from that fear. Is 
that likely to make us gloomy? No, it is not. God 
promises to his friends, that he will be with them 
in affliction, and in troublous times, to support and 
comfort them, and to make their trials do them 
good; it is a part of real religion to believe these 
promises. Is this likely to make people melancho- 
ly? Now they all gazed at each other. One more 
talkative than the rest, said, ‘‘ Sisters, did you ever 
think before what religion was? I am certain I 
never did. I do not imagine that these principles 
can make people unhappy. I wonder what our 
friends and acquaintance mean by always saying 
such terrible things against religion. If what Fan- 
ny says be true, I think nobody can be happy till 
they are religious; what think you?” “ Indeed,” 
said one, ‘‘ I am of the same opinion.” ‘ And 
so am I,” said the other. After this candid de- 
claration, I earnestly entreated them to attend to 
the momentous concerns of their souls, and to con- 
sider the awful danger of living in the world with- 
out seeking and serving God. I protested before 
them, I never had a happy day till I knew Jesus 
Christ, and that I was never contented till then. I 
praised God for his wondrous love in sending such 
a Saviour as Jesus; in bringing me to read of him, 
think of him, and believe in him. ‘‘ Though the last 
trumpet should at this moment sound, (said I) I 
would not tremble! Though the angel should 
swear by him that liveth and abideth forever, that 
time with our earth should not be a minute lon- 
ger, yet would I rejoice in the Lord, I would be 
glad in thee! in thee, the God of my salvation !” 
They wept bitterly at these solemn words, and 
went out of the room seriously thinking on what 


a pious girl. Bless the Lord, O my soul! hosan- 
nah in the highest ! 

To return to my own history. I became a lover 
of retirement. O how many pleasant hours I spent 
in perusing the history of the precious Lamb of 
God, who came to take away the sins of the world ! 
When I read of his last sufferings, I was astonish- 
ed; I wept with love ; and affectionately thanked 
him for his marvellous grace and goodness. O how 
delightfully 1 fed on the fourteenth and following 
chapters of John! ‘These appeared to me as open- 
ing the windows of heaven, and exposing to public 
view, the mysteries of God. 

But not to detain you longer with my history, I 
experienced many trials, and many pleasant hours 
of communion with my God and Saviour, whose 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and who makes the 
paths which lead to his kingdom peace to those who 
walk in them. 

My mind is fixed on those words of our Saviour, 
“ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
a crown of life!” and through the riches of divine 
grace, I am looking forward to the rest which re- 
mains for the people of God. May the Lord bless 
this relation to youthful readers, and make it a 
means of awakening them to a just sense of the 
importance of true religion, and of bringing them 
to experience its consolations through the journey 
of life, and its divine supports in the solemn hour 
of death. 


—CZLe— 

"From the Youth’s Miscellany. 
LETTERS FROM GEORGE W., WHILE TRAVELLING, 
TO HIS YOUNGER BROTHER HENRY.—WNo. . 


Since writing my last letter, I spent a few days 
in the city of New-York. There, every thing to 
my eye was new and inieresting., As 1 appivaci- 
ed it in the steam-boat, I was struck with the great 
number of vessels which surrounded it, the masts of 
which, thick as the trees of a forest, show it to be 
a place of extensive business. ‘The continual noise 
of carriages, the hum and bustle of the crowd, mov- 
ing hastily in the streets, were all in striking con- 
trast with the scenes of retirement which IF had 
left. New-York presents a very varied appearance. 
Some of the streets are narrow and crooked, and 
others are long and spacious. In this respect it dif- 
fers much from Philadelphia, where (I have been 
told) the streets are all wide and straight, and very* 
uniform. In the principal parts of New-York, the 
private buildings are elegant; the public buildings 
not so much so as might be expected in so large 
and distinguished a city. The most striking one 
is the City Hall, which is surrounded by a spacious 
and beautiful park. The Exchange,in Wall-street, 
is a very handsome building for the accommoda- 
tion of merchants. There they meet and converse 
on business, and there some of the most important 
offices are located. As I was walking down that 
street with your friend, J. W., he proposed to me 
ariddle. ‘Tell me,’ said he, ‘if you can, why is 
Wall street like a river?’ JI hesitated a moment, 
but soon found an answer. ‘ Because it has banks 
on both sides,’ I replied. This was the solution. 
tIn New-York there are a great many important 
Banks, and they are concentrated in Wall street, 
which abounds also with the offices of Brokers 
and Insurance Companies. 

But I will not detain you with a description of 
the city. I have something more interesting to 
speak of; I mean the anniversaries of several of 
the Benevolent Societies. With peculiar pleasure 
I shall long remember the mecting of the scholars 
of the N. Y. Sunday schools. It took place on 
the second Tuesday of May, at 3 o’clock in the af 
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round building, which was formerly used as a fort ; 
but not being needed now for such a purpose, it has 
been fitted up as a place of amusement. It is fur- 
nished with seats, and is capable of holding about 
twenty thousand people. This place was prepared 
for the reception of the schools. At one o’clock 
they assembled at the rooms where they usually 
meet on Sunday, and thence, preceded by their 
respective banners, they marched down to the cas- 
tle. Atthe appointed time they were seated, and 
‘ oh, what ascene did they present! How solemn, 
and how heavenly! Only think, Henry, of fifteen 
thousand children, all employed weekly in learning 
the word of God, now assembled in one place, and 
together lifting up their voices in hymns of praise 
and thanksgiving. It seemed to me that I had nev- 
er heard music more impressive, nor viewed a 
scene more delightful. There is no doubt that the 
holy angels participated in the joys of that day. 
Whatever is connected with the progress of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom interests their hearts; for 
yuu know it is said they are ‘ ministering spirits’ to 
the saints, and rejoice ‘ over one sinner that repent- 
eth.’ 

The mere sight of such a vast multitude of young 
immortals is very affecting. You recollect we are 
told in ancient history, that when Xerxes, the 
proud monarch of the Persians, was seated on a 
high throne, whence he could cast his eye over the 
assembled millions of his army, even he shed tears, 
to think that within a few years, all that multitude, 
and pomp, and glory, should be known no more on 
earth. And as I looked upon the great congrega- 
tion of children, my heart was filled with unuttera- 
ble emotions, to think that in a few years they all 
would be laid in the silent tomb, and their destiny 
would be fixed forever. Oh, how short then did 
life appear! How vain the honors, and pleasures, 
and wealth of the world! 

On Tuesday evening, I attended the anniversary 
of the New-York Temperance Society. ‘Though 
the weather was unpleasant, yet the large meeting- 
house in Murray-street was well filled. This fact 
showed a pleasing interest in the cause of temper- 
ance. It isa cause which is certainly becoming 
very popular. We may well rejoice. that for once, 
fashion is taking the right side of an important ques- 
tion. 

The annual report told of many pleasing results. 
The Society has greatly increased in numbers and 
influence, and has a clear prospect of a speedy tri- 
umph. Dr. Hosack delivered an eloquent and in- 
structive address. He showed ardent spirits to be 
entirely unnecessary, except in a few cases asa 
medicine. Formerly, the Doctor said he had been 
opposed to temperance societies, but that he was 
now their warm advocate. He recommended the 
society to discourage as much as possible the use 
of tobacco, which is very injurious, and often paves 
the way to drunkenness. 

Hon. Judge Daggett, of Connecticut, made some 
very animated remarks. Some have said that ar- 
dent spirits are nutritious. The Judge thought 
such a declaration absurd. He did not believe 
that a glass of ardent spirits contained any more 
nutriment than a flash of lightning. Many inter- 
esting remarks were made, which I have not now 
time to quote. 








DIALOGUE. 


From the Children’s Friend. 
THE TEACHING OF THE HOLY GHOST. 
Child.—Now, dear mother, are you at leisure to 
answer my questions ? 
Mother.—W hat have you got to ask me ? 
Ch.—You said to me the other day, that I must not 
only read the Bible to learn how to please God, but 
that I must ask for his Holy Spirit, to make me 
good, and to help me. How does the Holy Spirit 
help me ; and how does He make me good 2 
M.—My dear child, I told you that you must pray to 
God for his Holy Spirit, because you need his grace, 
and his teaching, and his help, to change your heart 
to make you a true child of God, and to keep you 


your understanding to understand his Holy Word, | 
by inclining your heart to love it, by bringing it to 
your remembrance as you need it, by coming down 
from heaven and taking up his abode in your heart, 
filling it with peace and joy, as you are found ob- 
serving his kind and gracious rules, and walking 
in the ways of God. 

Ch.—Does God’s Holy Spirit come down from 
heaven to teach me, mother? and yet I cannot see 
him! He helps meandI never see him! This is 
very wonderful to me—I do not understand it. 
M.—It would be much more wonderful to me, if 
you could see God’s Holy Spirit. 

Ch.— Why so, mother ? 

M.—My dear child, do you not remember when 
we were conversing a long time ago about my soul 
and your soul, that-is, my spirit and your spirit, we 
both agreed that we could not see each other’s spir- 
it, with these our body eyes; we only see the body 
in which the spirit “dwells. 

Ch.—Yes, mother, I remember it quite well—I 
see your body, but I cannot see your spirit, nor 
you mine. 

M.—Then, my child, reflect ; think for one mo- 
ment: if you and | cannot see each other’s spirits, 
which are confined to this one little spot, how shall 
we see the Spirit of Almighty God, which being 
every where, fills the universe? God is every 
where, God is always with us—He surrounds us 
with his presence—in Him we live and move and 
have our being: but no human eye can look upon 
Him ; how shall we see God’s Holy Spirit, when 
we cannot see our own? 

Ch.— Mother, I cannot understand how this is. 

M.—There are many things which you cannot 
understand, which you do nevertheless see with 
your eyes each.day you live. Can you tell how it 
is that the corn grows when we cast the grain into 
the earth? Can you understand how the clouds 
roll along in the heavens such a great body of water 
in the form of vapour, until at last it falls upon the 
earth in showers of rain, and moistens and refresh- 
es its surface? Can you understand how it is the 
dry and leafless tree puts forth its buds and blos- 
soms in the spring, and is soon seen covered and 
adorned with that green and lovely foliage? We 
gee much to admire and wonder at, in all the works 
of God ; his works are great and glorious, and we 
perceive that He who made them, and whostill up- 
holds them in being, must be very great and very 
glorious too ;—wise, and good, and mighty, above 
all that we can think. But it is very plain that if 
you.can understand little or nothing of the works of 
God, which you can see, still less can it be possible 
for you to understand about God, whom you cannot 
sec. 

Ch.—But is it true, mother, that God is every 
where, although I cannot see him? 

M.—Yes, my dear child, God is every where, it 
is quite true. Come with me to the window and 
look out; see those willow trees—the boughs are 
leaning to the ground, and now they rise, and now 
they are again bending down—why do they move? 
why do they bend so low? 

Ch.—It is the wind that moves them, it is the 
wind that bends down the boughs. 

M.—But all the trees of the garden seem in 
motion ; their branches are waving about, some 
this way and some that way, backward and for- 
ward: the trees appear as if they were strongly 
shaken about, great and small. I see none at 
rest, all appear shaken at the same time: all are 
moving. 

Ch.—Why yes, dear mother, to be sure the wind 
is very strong; it is the wind, the high wind that 
is blowing the trees about. 

M.—Look at the grass! I see the long grass 
moving also; it rises and falls like the waves of 
the sea. 

Ch.— Why, mother, the wind blows so very hard, 
it must beso; the wind blows the trees about, and 
the grass too. 

M.—1 look up at the heavens and I see the 
clouds pass over them like smoke: how swiftly 





in his way ; and the way he does this, is by opening 
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Ch.—Surely, mother, it is the wind. I think 
you know it to be the wind ; it brings on the clouds 
and then it drives them away. , 
M.—How can this be? isthe wind every where? 

Ch.—O yes, mother, every where. 
M.—What! in the heavens & upon the earth too? 
Ch.—O yes, surely; it is above us, and around 
us, and every where. 

M.—Well, this is very wonderful, that the wing 
should be every where, above us and around us! | 
cannot see the wind. 

Ch.— Dear mother, no, nobody can see the wind! 
M.—Why so? 

Ch.— How can we see the wind, mother ? nobody 
ever did see the wind ! 

M.—But how can I tell whether it is the wing 

that moves the trees, and the grass, and theclouds? 
if I see nothing of the wind, how do I know there 
is any wind around me and above me, if I cannot 
see it? 
Ch.—Nay, now dear mother, vou are joking with 
me. I feel the wind so strong sometimes, it almost 
blows me away ; besides, the trees could not move 
of themselves! they are quite still, and the grass 
too, if the wind does not blow. 

M.—Just so, my dear child, no heart would ever 
have one movement towards God and heavenly 
things, if the Holy Spirit of God did not move over 
it and within it. You learn that it is possible for a 
mighty power to work above and around you, al- 
though your eyes cannot see it, nor your hands lay 
hold of it. The wind is so strong, that it will tear 
up trees by their roots; agitate the sea so as to 
raise the waves mouatains high; it will drive the 
sand of the desart with such force, and so much of 
it, as to cover poor travellers and bury them for ev- 
er beneath it. Thus the wind is strong and mighty, 
and is, as you say, every where. Yet—now take 
notice—yet you cannot see it. Then, my dear 
child, so He who made the wind, God, the great 
God, is every where; but you cannot see him, al- 
though, like the wind, he is above and around you. 
You cannot see the wind, you cannot see God’s 
Holy Spirit. 

Ch.—Dear mother, I wonder I never thought of 
this before. 

M.—Let us open the Bible, we shall find that our 
Saviour Jesus Christ is called the sun of righteous- 
ness and the light of the world, because he teaches 
us all we know about God and heayen; and thus 
gives light, the light of wisdom and knowledge to 
the soul: so the Holy Spirit is compared to the 
wind, which being as you say every where, and 
working with a mighty power, is yet unscen, al- 
though it gives as it were life and motion to all that 
you do see on the face of the earth. The Psalmist 
asks, ‘‘ Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, whither 
shall I flee from thy presence?” meaning that he 
could go nowhere,but, there God is also; and again, 
our Saviour says, ‘* the wind bloweth where it list- 
eth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth—so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit.” 

Ch.— What does that mean, mother, ‘ born of 
the Spirit ?” 

M.—1 will answer that question anotl.er time; 
go now and take your run in the garden, only first 
let me repeat to you what I wish impressed upon 
your mind: The wind that isso strong; cannot 
rise without God’s permission: God made the 
wind, and God rules the wind ; and as you cannot 
see the wind, though it is all around you, so you 
cannot see God, though his Spirit is above you and 
around you, and every where, also. Now as that 
bright shining sun may teach you to think of your 
Saviour, let the wind bring to your thoughts that 
Holy Spirit, who is not only mighty in power, but 
Almighty, and therefore able to make you good 
though you cannot make yourself good. He is able 
to incline your heart to love always what is good, 
and tben you will follow after it, and not after evil; 
then you will walk in the Jight and be happy. He 
will teach you to look up to God and call Him “Fa 
ther,” and God will look down upon you and love 





they pass across the sky! they seem to fly! What 
can make the clouds move along so swiftly ? 


you as his dear child: for as many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, they are the children of God.” 
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From the London Tract Magazine. 
CHILDREN BEWARE OF DELAY. 
About thirteen years ago, a young lady called on 


me, much agitated, especially when she said, ‘‘ O, | 


Sir! my father, who is a gentleman of the law, who 
lives in —, but whom you do not know, is dying, 
and is very, very anxious you would come and see 
him directly ; he thinks he has very little time to 
live, and wishes you to come as fast as you can.” 
Iwent, and found a tall gentleman, sitting up in 
bed, of a ghastly countenance, and gasping for 
breath, with a weeping wife and family surround- 
ing his bed. 

fle said, “‘I am glad you have come so readily. 
[am astranger to you, but I have throughout my 
whole life entirely neglected all concern about re- 
ligion and the interests of my soul ; indeed, of the 
latter, I never thought till last Thursday. Now, 
Sir; I have sent for you to ask, if you think, from 
this statement, that there is any hope for such a 
manas1I? Isall over with me now thatI ama 
dying man? Is there any thing on which I can 
hope? ‘T'ell me if there is a single ézzg on which 
Tcan lay hold ?” 

The anguish of his family on hearing this doleful 
tale from their dying parent, while in the agonies 
of death, and struggling for breath, was very great 
—the entire scene was heart-rending. 

| inquired for a Bible—a quarto one was brought, 
which I laid at his feet, on the end of the bed, when 
Isaid, ‘‘ Sir, the opinion of a man of like passions 
with yourself is of little consequence to you now, 
but here lies the word of God, which may be safe- 
ly depended upon ; whatever it testifies may be con- 
fdently received, and relied on as truth, the truth 
of God, and truth to you, in which you are deeply 
concerned.” On saying so, 1 turned to Rom. iii, 
19. deliberately reading from thence to the 28th 
verse, commenting on each verse as we went along. 
On finishing my remarks, he said, lifting up his 
right hand, ‘‘I see there is hope yet—my case is 
not desperate !” 

After all had kneeled round his bed, I offered up 
aprayer to God, and left the house, promising soon 
toreturn. However, I had hardly reached home 
above ten minutes, when his eldest son came to me 
almost out of breath with running. He said his fa- 
ther had forgot some things I had told him, and 
wished me to return. { went—on reaching his 
bed, he said, ‘‘ Wili you read the verses of scrip- 
lure you read before, and repeat the same remarks 
on them which you then made; as part has escap- 
edme; it gave me a gleam of hope, but it has 
gone!” [ obeyed his request as nearly as I could. 
When I had almost concluded my remarks, he said, 
“That will do, Sir! I have got it again, I have some 
hope.” He lived for three days, sometimes having 
a gleam of hope, as he expressed himself, and 
sometimes none. 

This case should warn us not to neglect the 
things which concern our everlasting peace while 
we are in health and strength. 
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THE CHILD’S SONG BOOK. 
By Richardson & Lord. 

“Mother,” said Mary Williams, ‘‘ Jane Grey has 
bought a‘a proper sweet pretty book.’ It is all full 
of litle songs; and her mother has taught her to 
sing them; and she loves dearly to sing them to 
her dolls and her kitten. Mrs. Grey says the little 
marks in the songs are just like letters; they are 
musical letters; and she has let me bring the book 
home; and she says if you will be so good as to 
leach me to read music, I shall soon learn all the 
notes, just as 1 learned my A B abs. Mother, 
will you teach me?’ Bat before her mother could 
inswer, the delighted little chatterbox begun again, 
“But, mother, do you know Mrs. Grey sung one ‘of 
the little songs to me so many times, that I know 
how to sing it all by myself, now. Wait a minute, 
mother, and I’ll find it.” Then she turned over 


the book. id, ol 
| let me run and get my kitty first, before I sing it. 








the leaves so fast, that Mrs. Williams offered to 
find it for her; because she feared she would tear 
“Tt is about a puss, mother—and, oh, 


Kitty will love to hear it, L know: don’t kitties love 
music, mother?” So away ran the little magpie, 
and caught the kitten ; and while puss was purring 
in her lap, she sang the following pretty song. 
PUSSY. 

I like little Pussy, her coat is so warm ; 

And if I don’t burt her, shell do me no harm : 

So Pll not pull her tail, nor drive her away, 

But Passy and | very gently will play : 

She shall sit by my side, and 1’ll give her some food ; 

And she loves ne, because I am gentle and good. 

I'll pat pretty Pussy, and then she will purr ; 

And thus show her thanks for my kindness to her, 

But I?ll not pinch her ears, nor tread on her paw, 

Lest I should provoke her to use her sharp claw. 

I never will vex her, nor make her displeased,— 

For Pussy don’t like to be worried and teazed. 

[Juvenile Miscellany. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








Tuxir Tree. 

In the neighborhood of Calcutta, and all over 
India, the tulip tree is as common as the poplar 
is in Britain. But it is different in our northern 
clime, and though the plant is sometimes met with 
in first-rate shrubberies, we are only aware of a 
single instance in which this exotic has reached 
anything like its natural dimensions, and is annu- 
ally seen covered with myriads of flowers. A more 
glorious object it is impossible to conceive, and 
words would fail us if we attempted to express the 
deep—nay, the thrilling sensation of pleasure with 
which we lately gazed on a tulip-tree at Cally. Its 
stem is as thick as an ordinary plane; its foliage 
still more beautifully rounded, while every second 
or third leaf is gemmed with a flower that may well 
be called a tulip. The magnificence of such an 
object, studding an open lawn, with Portugal lau- 
rels fringing its margin, limpid waters below, and 
bright skies above, may easily be conceived, and 
is well worthy riding a dozen miles to see. The 
tulip-tree at Cally is thirty years old, and has 
thriven not the worse that it has been twicé trans- 
planted. For three years it has flowered in suc- 
cession—a very rare circumstance in Scotland. 
Even its leaves are beautiful and remarkable, and 
we plucked one at random, which resembles in 
shape a saddle-cloth, and measures eleven in- 
ches by ten. 

— —r— 

Tue Manor.—The mahor, or wild cotton-tree, 
grows in Cuba toa vast size. ‘I'here is one, on an 
estate called Santa-Anna, a hundred feet high. Its 
trunk, which is forty six and a half in circumfer- 
ence at the base, rises to sixty-five fect, without a 
single branch or a single knot on its white bark. 
The branches are worthy of its stem, and cover the 
diameter of a hundred and sixty-five feet. ‘his im- 
mense tree is in itself a world, and shelters and 
feeds millions of insects. Several parasitical plants 
attach themselves to it. Wild pine apples grow at 
the top; and the vine vegetates on the boughs, and 
leiting its branches droop to the earth, furnishes 
rats, mice, and the oppossum, which would find it 
difficult toclimb a smooth bark, a ladder, enabling 
them to reach the pine-cups, which form so many 
natural reservoirs forthe rain water. The wood- 
louse founds extensive republics in this tree, and 
establishes its large and black cities at the juncture 
of some of the branches, whence it descends to the 


ground by a covered way, which it constructs of 


mortar, and of which it even provides two—one to 
ascend, and the other to descend by. ‘This little 
insect is of the size of a flea, is inoffensive, and is 
a great treat to the inhabitants of the poultry-yard, 
to whom it is given in its nest. 


a 
PHENOMENA OF THE WATER PINK. 
AsI sauntered along the shore of the harbor, 


my attention was drawn to a beautiful flower at the 


bottom, where the water was nearly a fathom in 
depth. 


It grew on a stalk about three cighths of 
an inch in diameter, and about ten inches in 





five inches in diameter ; and was variegated with 
brilliant colours, red, yelloW and purple. It was a 
beautiful thing, and | wanted it; so 1 determined 
to knock it off, hoping some chance might bring it 
to the shore. I threw, and [saw I] struck it; when 
the water was cleared up, the stalk was there, but 
[ could not discover the flower. Afier a vain 
search, I went on farther, and came to another 
near the shore. I thought ] was sure of this, and 
got a stick to draw it to me, when, as soon as I 
touched it—quash—the whole disappeared. It was 
animal, flower and al]. I have since procured sev- 
eral, and have preserved them. The stalk is form- 
ed by concentric coats of grisly matter, which is 
transparent when the outer one is removed. It is 
attached to the rocks below. This forms a tube, 
in which is an animal, about 7 inches long, with 
two rows of feet in its whole length; at its upper 
end is the head, and rising from the latter is the 
flower. This is formed by a vast number of very 
elegant fibres, each with an exceedingly fine and 
variegated fringe, like that of a feather; they do 
not form a single cup, but several, and their roots 
are so arranged as to produce a spiral channel to 
the animal’s mouth. ‘They have a strong sensitive 
power, and as soon as touched, are dragyed by the 
animal into the stalk. After a few minutes it as- 
cends again, and the flower spreads out as before ; 
doubtless they are intended for taking food. A 
touch will spoil them, so delicately are they form- 
ed.—They are of the coraline species, and are cal- 
led water pinks by the natives. 

[Jones’s Nava! Life. 





EDITORIAL. 
CELELRATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

If all our young readers could have been in Bos- 
ton last Monday, they might have learned a very 
good way of celebrating Independence ; for we do 
not celebrate the day now, as we used to do in for- 
mer years. ‘There was indeed some parade of the 
infantry companies, ringing of bells, and discharge 
of cannon. There was a great collection of people 
on the common, and a political oration in Old South 
church attended with clapping of hands and stamp- 
ing on the floor. But there were no rum-stands on 
or about the common, no gambling ; and of course, 
very little if any intoxication and profaneness. If 
any body wanted to drink and carouse, he had to 
creep away into some dark hole among the grog- 
shops and cellars. The public rejvicings of the 
people were moderate and chaste. 

But there were other proceedings, which were 
more of a religious character. In the afternoon, 
an address was delivered in Park street church, in 
behalf of the American Colonization Society ; and 
a collection was taken up, to help send free. blacks 
home to Africa, that they may settle there in the 
new colony of Liberia. The speaker said a good 
deal about the colored slaves in this country, and 
about the way in which we ought to restore them to 
liberty. It was very affecting, while we were so 
free ourselves, to remember that more than a_mil- 
lion and a half of our fellow men are in cruel bond- 
age even in happy America, and that we ourselves 
are not free from the guilt of keeping them under 
the yoke. 

But the most pleasing part of all the public pro- 

eedings of the day, was the collection of the chil- 
dren of the Sabbath schools. There wasa meeting 
of this kind in the Third Baptist church, where the 
schools assembled which belong to the several Bap- 
list congregations in the city. This meeting we 
could not attend. In Park street church we saw 
the children collected with their teachers and su- 
perintendents, belonging to all the schools connect- 
ed with the Orthodox Congregational Societies, and 
under the direction of the Boston Sabbath School 
Union. The number was probably ten or twelve 
hundred, and they nearly filled the lower part of 
that large house. Here prayers were offered, an 
address was made to the children, and a hymu was 
sung by a portion of them accompanied by the or- 
gan. The following hymn was also sung by the 





length ; was in shape like an inverted cone, about .cholars and the teachers, one responding to the 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








other a3 marked over the verses, till they come to 
the chorus when all sung together. 


Teachers. 
Great God, accept our songs of praise, 
Which we would to thy honor raise ; 
Biess our attempts to spread abroad 
The knowledge of our Saviour, God. 
Children. 


Next to our God, our thanks are dne 

Ts» those who now compassion show, 

In kindly pointing out the road, 

That leads to Cliist, the way to God. 
Teachers. 


We claim no merit of our own, 
Great God, the work is thine alone ! 
Thou didst at first our hearts incline 
‘To carry on this great design. 


Children. 


Now we are taught to read anc pray, 
To hear thy word, to keep thy day ; 
Lord, here accept the thanks we bring ; 
Our infant tongues thy praise would sing. 


Teachers. 


With these dear children we'll unite ; 
Their songs inspire us with delight ; 
Lord, while on earth we sing thy love, 
May angels join the notes above. 


Children. 
Great God, our benefactors bless, 


Teachers. 
And crown thy work with great snecess ; 
Teachers and Children. 


O may we meet around thy throne, 
To sing thy praise in strains unknown. 


DOXOLOGY. 
Praise God, from whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise him, all creatures here below ; 
Praise him above, ye heavenly host ; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

The address was in familiar language which 
children can understand. The speaker said he 
should tell them why people take so much pains to 
get children to come to Sabbath schools, and to 
teach them there what the Bible says. ‘The rea- 
sons were,—Because in so doing they imitate God, 
who has taken great care for children. 2. That by 
the knowledge of the Bible children might be free, 
as their fathers were, and never submit to be 

they might learn to love the praise 

an the praise of men. 4. That by 

tne Knowledge of the truth Christ might seem to 
be always near them, and observing what they do. 
5. That they might always remember the truths 
they learn, treasuring them up in their hearts. 

These children were not brought out there to 
public view to make a display ; and we hope none 
of their hearts were lifted up with pride, when 
they saw a multitude of people looking upon them. 
They were taken to the house of God, that they, 
and their teachers, and their parents, and their 
ministers, and all their Christian friends, might 
unite in praising God for the rich blessings which 
they enjoy, in this land of Bibles, and of Sab- 
baths, and of Sabbath schools; and that all these 
friends might unite in praying for the influences of 
the holy Spirit upon them, so that they may be 
children of the Most High and a generation which 
the Lord has blessed. 

One little incident has been mentioned to us, 
which occurred on that day, and which is worthy 
of remembrance. As school after school walked 
into the church in orderly procession, and the house 
was nearly filled with the young immortals, one of 
the scholars looked up to her teacher and said, ‘‘O 
if these children should all meet in heaven, what a 
happy meeting that would be.” O if they should 
all come to heaven, indeed ;—what a meeting for 
them; what a meeting for their teachers. It was 
well the little girl thought of it. We hope every 





child present thought of it then, and will think of 


it every day wherever he goes; and that he will 
see to it, that when all that are Christ’s shall come 
to his kingdom above, he shall not be away among 
the lost. We are sure that the hearts of many 
anxious parents were that day burdened with the 
inquiry, ‘ Will all these children go to heaven? 
Will my child be among the ransomed?’ Many 
hearts offered up fervent supplications in the sanc- 
tuary, that all those dear children might be gath- 


ones shall go to heaven, what a meeting it will be. 


For ourselves, we never look on a Sabbath school, 
without thinking in our hearts, If all these litile 


If any one of these little ones should perish by his 
impenitence, how dreadful will his condemnation 
be. And now we ask all the Sabbath school chil- 
dren who may read this account, to inquire wheth- 
er they are prepared to meet pious children in hea- 
ven. 
For the Youth’s Companion. 
ABOUT ONE’S SELF. 

Messrs. Eprrors,—As you always take pieas- 
ure in hearing how it fares with your little wander- 
ers, I hasten to give you some account how it hath 
happened unto me. As soon as I was found quali- 
fied to appear before the public, I immediately left 
the place of my preparation, and my warm-hearted 
companions, and set out to seek my fortune in a 
land of strangers. I travelled by rapid stages, and 
by the middle of the second day found myself at 
A- , on the borders of Vermont. 
At the recommendation of a friend, I had been 
invited by a gentleman of B——— to come to him, 
with an offer, also, (should I answer the recommen- 
dation) of constant employment in his family, as an 
assistant in instructing his children. As my kind 
patron lived at some distance from the public road, 
he had directed me to be set down at the Post Of- 
fice in C———— where he soon called and took 
me to his family. There I was received with unu- 
sual demonstrations of satisfaction and joy. I was 
treated with the utmost kindness and attention, and 
have been able to secure the complete attachment 
and confidence of my employer and his whole fami- 
ly. I am now pleasantly situated, with a happy 
prospect of usefulness before me. Iam not only 
free to converse with all who call on my friends, 
but when at leisure,am permitted to visit from house 
to house throughout the neighborhood. During one 
of these little tours, [ had the unspeakable satisfac- 
tion of visiting two families, who, after examining 
my qualifications, and learning my object, imme- 
diately obtained the stated services of two of our 
little brotherhood, for the benefit of themselves and 
their families. 
Thus, Messrs. Editors, I have given you a brief 
history of my adventure ; but as I very much dis- 
like egotism, I shall now close with requesting your 
little readers, who may be blessed with the labors 
of our fraternity, that, as we are willing to be Lt- 
erally worn out in promoting their best interest, I 
wish them to use their utmost efforts to multiply 
our numbers, till, like the frogs of Egypt, we shall 
be found in every house throughout the land. 
Yours with esteem, 

Another “ Youth's Companion.” 

















MISCELLANY. 








A brave Boy.—At the Wesleyan Missionary 
meeting in London, last mouth, the Rev. T. 
Waugh related this anecdote. 

A Child who had regularly attended the Sunday 
School, was reproved by his mother, who told him 
that she would take him tothe Roman Priest. Her 
threats did not intimidate the child, and his moth- 
er accordingly took him to the Priest, who inquired 
whether he had been to mass lately? The child 
replied in the negative. The Priest then inquired 
where he had been? and he told him to the Sun- 
day School. On the priest inquiring why he went 
there, he replied, that by so doing he received good 
to hissoul. The priest threatened that unless he 
desisted from going to the school, he would turn 
him intoa piece of liver. The child dauntlessly re- 
plied, that that was not in his power; for had he 
possessed that ability, he would have turned the 
preachers into liver long ago. The priest then ad- 
dressed the mother, and desired her to take the 
child away, adding, he was too far gone for him. 


ao 
Instruction from the mouth of a Child.—‘ Mam- 
ma,” said littl Lucy B., “my Sunday School 
teacher told me that this world is only a place 


that we may have time to prepare for a better world, 
But, mother, I don’t see any body preparing. 


T see 


you preparing to go into the country; and when J 
make a visit to aunt Eliza, I see her preparing ty 
come into Boston. But I don’t see any body pre. 
paring to goto heaven. If every body wants to go 
there, why don’t they try to get ready ?” 

-LR- 


Passion.—In the experience of every man it is 
abundantly evident, that, so long as his passions 
and appetites are unsubdued, they keep the mind 
in continual agitation, The appetities are syrens, 
which sing only to deceive ; and charm only to de. 
stroy; he who listens to them, is certain of being 
shipwrecked in the end. The passions are equal 
ly dangerous, equally fatal by their violence; and 
toss the soul with tempestuous fury on billows which 
never rest, without a pilot, without a compass, with. 
out a helm; no hope of safety remains for the un. 
happy voyager, but in the hushing of the storm, and 
subsidence of the tumultuous ocean.— Dr. Dwicnr. 


eon 


‘“‘T know no sweeter way to heaven than through 
free grace and hard trials together; and where 
grace is, hard trials are seldom wanting.” 
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ered at last into the arms of the good Shepherd. 


in which God lets us live a little while, in order 


From the Juvenile Miscellany, 
THE LITTLE GRAVES. 


*T was autumn, and the leaves were dry 
And rustled on the ground, 

And chilly winds went whistling by, 
With low and passive sound ; 

As through the grave yard’s lone retreat, 
By meditation led, 

I walked with slow and cautious feet 
Above the sleeping dead. 

Three little graves, ranged side by side, 
My close attention drew ; 

O’er two the tall grass bending sigh’d, 
And one seem’d fresh and new. 

As lingering there I mused awhile 
On death’s long dreamless sleep, 

And mourning life’s deceitful smile, 
A mourner came to weep. 

Her form was bow’d, but not with years, 
Her words were faint and few ; 

And on those little graves, her tears 
Distill’d like morning dew. 

A prattling boy, some four years old, 
Her trembling hand embraced ; 

And from my heart, the tale he told 
Will never be effaced. 

‘Mamma, now you must love me more ; 
For little sister’s dead ; 

And t’ other sister died before, 
And brother too, you said. 

Mamma, what made sweet sister die ? 
She loved me when we play’d. 

You told me if I would not cry, 
You’d show me where she’s laid.’’ 

“©? Tis here, my child, that sister lies, 
Deep buried in the ground ; 

No light comes to her little eyes, 
And she can hear no sound.” 


‘¢ Mamma, why can’t we take her up, 
And put her in my bed ? 

I'll feed her from my little cup, 
And then she won’t be dead. 


For sister’il be afraid to lie 
In this dark grave to-night ; 
Aad she’ll be very cold, and cry, 
Because there is no light.” 


‘* No, sister is not cold, my child ; 
For God, who saw her die, 

As he looked down from heaven and smiled, 
Call’d her above the sky. 

And then her spirit quickly fled 
To God, by whom ’t was givens 

Her body in the ground is dead ; 
But sister lives in heaven.” 

‘¢ Mamma, won’t she be hungry there, 
And want some bread to eat ? 

And who will give her clothes to wear, 
And keep them clean and neat? 

Papa must go and carry some ; 
Vil send her all I’ve got : 

And he must bring sweet sister home ; 
Mamma, now must he not ?”’ 

** No, my dear child, that cannot be ; 
But if you’re good and true, 

Yow’ll one day go to her ; but she 
Can never come to you. 

* Let little children come to me, 
Once the good Saviour said ; 

And in his arms she’ll always be, 
Aud God will give her bread.” 
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